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WILL VISIT 40 COLLEGES 


John Rothschild, Executive Secretary of 
The National Student Forum, and George 
D. Pratt, Treasurer and Foreign Secretary, 
have been touring Europe this summer in 
an effort to get in touch with student 
movements abroad, and to select the 
foreign students who are to come here to 
speak in the colleges about their respective 
countries. They traveled steerage and 
third class and due to the exchange were 
able to do a great deal for very little 
money. 

They have attended several student con- 
ferences, notably one at Sonntagsberg, of 
the movement towards a Christian Inter- 
national, and one at Slagelse, Denmark, of 
the World Student Christian Federation. 
They have conferred with Dr. Reinhold 
Schairer of the Studentenschaft, Walther 
Mett, leader of the Quietist movement, Dr. 
Hodgkins, the vreat British clereyman, 
Miss Haysted, head of the Friends’ Mis- 
sion in Vienna, and many others who were 
in touch with various student groups. 


As soon as it became known that they 
were in search of students to go to Ameri- 
ca—students who would have the oppor- 
tunity of learning to know us and of mak- 
ing friends for their own countries—the 
National Student Forum secretaries became 
the center of interest. 

Nevertheless it was difficult to get stu- 
dents to come, for student movements a- 
broad are loth to lend us their leaders for 
even a little time. Five or six splendid 
young men and women have however been 
selected, though the choice is not ‘yet ab- 
solutely definite. These students cannot 
be away for a whole year from their own 
work and are therefore not coming until 
after Christmas. They will remain here 
until May and in that time will be able to 
visit at most 40 colleges. 

They will go of course to the 15 colleges 
affiliated with The National Student For- 
um. We have contacts with about 50 
other colleges and the students will go to 
those who apply first. As to the dates, 
these will have to be settled after the 
course of the speakers has been routed, as 
the students must travel as cheaply as 
possible in a circle, and not back and forth. 
Colleges will be expected to provide hos- 
pitality to the students during the few 
days of their visit, and to contribute what 
they can afford towards the railroad fare. 
The exact method of financing the tour 
has not yet been worked out, but the cost 
will not, in any case, be exorbitant, and 
the visit of these students will be fully 
worth a little sacrifice. 
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‘(BRING US PEACE) Speaker’s Bureau 


An Appeal to ed ln Students 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Eminent English Publicist, Author of 
“Why Men Fight,” etc. 


I am very glad to learn of the formation 
of The National Student Forum for the 
promotion of international friendship and 
the consideration of economic problems. 
Never before was such a body so urgently 
needed. All the civilizations of Europe and 
Asia are in imminent danger of total de- 
struction; America alone remains solid. As 
a result of the war, America has become 
the dominant Power of the world, able to 
control the destinies of mankind through 
economic supremacy. The responsibility of 
this situation cannot be evaded, even by 
abstention from the political affairs of 
other countries. Moreover such abstention 
has not been practised in Russia, and is 
not likely to continue in China—to say 
nothing of Western Europe. 

In this situation, there is need, above all 
things, of intelligence and intellectual hon- 


‘esty, qualities in which the members of 


The Wational Siudent Forum cuight ta be 
pre-eminent. The real goveri“nent of the 
world is no longer in the hancls of the poli- 
ticians or the democracies, but in that of 
the great financiers, since they have the 


power of the purse, for which in old days | 


insurgent democracies contended. Through- 
out Europe and Asia, indebtedness or the 
urgent need of loans compels subservience 
to the dominant plutocracy. Russia tried 
to free herself from this subservience, but 
failed.. The power of the financiers is not 
wholly an evil, since it stands, on the whole, 
for internationalism. 

The strongest democratic passion in the 
modern world is nationalism, and it is na- 
tionalism that is bringing the nations to 
ruin. With the progress of methods of de- 
struction, it is to be expected that the next 
great war will kill about half the civilian 
population on each side. The intellectuals 
in every country, ever since 1914, have been 
doing their best to accelerate and intensify 
this disaster, by exacerbating national ha- 
treds, spreading untruthful propaganda, 
and selling their brains to the War Offices 
and Navy Departments of their respective 
governments. From this madness all who 
wish to save the world must stand emphat- 
ically aside.. War, righeous or unright- 
eous, defensive or offensive, means, thanks 
to modern science, the death of all that has 
value on both sides. 

One practical step which should be taken 
is the formation of an international union 
of scientists pledged not to invent poison 
gases, new explosives, more destructive 
aeroplanes, or any of. the means of death 
which all the governments are purchasing 
from able men misled by a false patriotism. 
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of The National 
Student Forum 


ASK FOR WHAT YOU WANT 


When we recall the deliberations of the 
organizing convention of the National Stu- 
dent Forum, and reread, now and then, the 
preamble of its constitution we are in- 
creasingly impressed with the fact that 
the Forum has set itself an imposing task, 
We find that the students have explicitly 
dedicated themselves to the cultivation of 
the scientific attitude of mind in the con- 
sideration of social phenomena—and that 
they recognize the attainment of complete 
intellectual liberty within the colleges as 
the prerequisite conditions for the develop- 
ment of such scholarly habits of thought. 

There can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
and earnestness of the students. The ul- 
timate realization of the ideals of the 
Forum is seen as an accomplishment of 
fundamental and comprehensive social sig- 
nificance, for the possibility of ordered con- 
trol and the equitable adjustment of the 
changing human relations of a highly com- 
plex and dynamic society, are felt in large 
part to depend upon the development and 
maintenance of the mental attitude which 
is conducive to clear thinking and soundly 
reasoned praticable conclusions. At the 
opening of the new academic year when 
college discussion clubs are arranging pro- 
grams and schedules, it seems fitting to 
emphasize the existence of peculiar dif- 
ficulties in the attainment of an ideal so in- 
tangible and spiritual as the use of the 
mind in considering social relations, in ac- 
cordance with the most desirable method of 
thought. One of the greatest of these dif- 
ficulties is the securing of a full and fair 
hearing for all points of view of the subject 


‘kefore the club. 


To meet this situation the Speakers Bu 
reau of the National Student Forum has 
been reorganized and enlarged during the 
summer months. The cooperation of a 
number of prominent authorities, or espe- 
cially qualified persons, has been sought. 
A large percentage of these have gener- 
ously promised to give some of their time 
to the students. In inviting speakers we 
have borne in mind problems which seem- 
ed particularly pertinent because of the 
course of current events, such as the re- 
organization of the coal and transporta- 
tion industries, European rehabilitation, 
with due attention also to the perennial 
problems which may be classed under such 
headings as labor problems, problems of 
political control, educational problems. We 
have endeavored to secure on each subject 
a group of speakers, each of whom may 
represent a leading interest. 

The Speakers Bureau at present can be 
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most serviceable to college groups in the 
vicinities of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. But with new contacts and 
enrollments constantly being made, the 
field of its utility is ever widening. 

In some instances where it may be im- 
possible for the Bureau to suggest a 
speaker, the Bureau can udoubtedly refer 
the student leader to an organization in 
the vicinity of his college, through which 
the desired type of speaker may be secur- 
ed. The National Student Forum has cata- 
logued and in many cases established cor- 
dial cooperative relations with Social Ser- 
vice agencies, research and other types 
of organizations throughout the country. 

In addition to speakers resident in the 
vicinity of the college, the Bureau can ad- 
vise the college groups from time to time 
of the movements of prominent American 
or foreign travelers. We have already in 
hand the itineraries of several speakers 
who have expressed their willingness to 
visit one or two groups during their travels. 

The list. of speakers enrolled in the 
Bureau to date is ready for release and 
will be gladly sent to any college discus- 
sion group for their consideration. It is 
not, however, the last word, but will be 
supplemented frequently as new speakers 
are enrolled. 

In applying for speakers it is essential 
to bear in mind the following points. All 
speakers who have agreed to cooperate 
with the Bureau understand that the hos- 
pitality of the college is extended during 
their visit but that there is no fee in ad- 
dition to traveling expenses. Before ne- 
gotiating finally for the visit of a parti- 
cular speaker to the College, the student 
leader should have secured what ever ap- 
proval may be in accordance with local 
procedure. There is no charge for the 
service of the National Student Forum 
Speakers’ Bureau to its affiliated groups. 
It is found necessary to charge a fee of 
two dollars in the case of unaffiliated 
groups. 

There are many reasons why the Stu- 
dents of America may indeed be encour- 
aged and determined to persevere, but 
none can be more significant and stimu- 
lating than the fact that practically with- 
out exception the three hundred or more 
men and women, prominent in intellectual 
public or business life, whose cooperation 
has been sought by the Forum, have ex- 
pressed a deep interest and sympathy in 
the ideals of the Forum, and commenda- 
tion of the works which the students have 
undertaken. Again we may note the large 
percentage of these who have expressed 
their willingness to assist the students. 
It remains for the student to recognize 
their extraordinary opportunity and to 
justify the faith which has been placed in 
them by availing themselves of these unique 
advantages in a manner characterized by 
due intelligent deliberation and _ wise 
judgment. 

Some of those who have expressed their 
willingness to assist the students are: 

In the discussion of American Foreign 
Relations, European Rehabilitation, etc.: 

Dr. B. M. Anderson, of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and the Institute of Politics— 
1922; Mr. James G. McDonald, of the Fo- 
reign Policy Association; Mr. Scott Near- 
ing, Mr. Oswald G. Villard, of the “The 
Nation”. 
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But what is of more importance is to 
prevent wars altogether. Only some kind 
of international government, perhaps in- 
formal and unavowed, can avert war. Such 
a government, even if it were unjust and 
oppressive, would be better than the ex- 
isting anarchy. At the time of the armis- 
tice, a democratic league of free nations 
‘would have been possible, but the demo- 
cracies allowed themselves to be misled by 
those who played upon their hatreds and 
greeds. Now the alternatives before them 
are oppression or death. It rests with lib- 
eral America to mitigate the one and avert 
the other. ; 
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In the discussion of the coal situation: 
From the viewpoint of the operators— 
Mr.,J. D. A. Morrow, of the National Coal 
Association. From the viewpoint of Labor 
—Mr. Robert Bruere, of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research; Mr. Christ J. Golden, 
member of the Nationalization Committee 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 
From the viewpoint of the technician: Mr. 
Hugh Archbald, author of ‘The Four Hour 
Day in Coal” and Mr. H. Foster Bain, 
Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. From the viewpoint of the jour- 
nalist: Mr. C. H. Lesher, editor of the 
“Coal Age”. ’ 
Respectfully submitted 
ELEANOR M. PHELPS 
Associate Secretary 


A Question of Race 


The Case of Professor S. I. Kornhauser 


Last spring we published on May 3, 
an announcement of the dismissal of Pro- 
fessor S. I. Kornhauser from the Baptist 
College of Denison, Ohio. In the-issue of 
June 7, we printed a full account of the 
case. 

Dr. Kornhauser is a Jew. He taught 
zoology and had one of the best depart- 
ments in the middle west. In no case did 
his. teaching tend to undermine the faith 
of his pupils. The conservative Baptist 
element threatened, however, to withdraw 
its support unless Kornhauser was dis- 
missed, and accordingly the President, C. 
W. Chamberlain, asked him to leave, al- 
though he had previously assured Professor 
Kornhauser that his tenure was permanent. 

The indignant students who were more 
than loth to lose one of their most excel- 
lent professors, protested. At the end of 
last year the senior class drew up resolu- 
tions 80 to 6 asking for a change in the 
administration and each class presented a 
petition to the trustees asking for the 
President’s removal. It was felt that the 
President had acted perfidiously and dis- 
honorably. (see The New Student June 7) 
In this day and age when students rapidly 
become alumni and alumni are continually 
called upon to support the college, their 
point of view can hardly be ignored. It 
jis a most hopeful sign that the students 
and the alumni of Denison, a Baptist col- 
lege of the type which is ordinarily sup- 
posed to be most hide-bound, are thus wil- 
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These young men and women live in the 
direst poverty, working unselfishly for 
their ideals. One of them, whom Mr. 
Rothschild met in Munich, lived in-an al- 
most empty garret. He had no shirt, but 
as the occasion was a festive one, had 
somehow attached a collar to his under- 
shirt. He made no bones about asking Mr. 
Rothschild to return him the money he 
had spent in answering his telegram, as 
these few cents were needed for his daily 
meal. 

It may be of interest to our readers 
to know that our secretaries spent some 
time with Lady Astor, the first woman 
member elected to the House of Commons. 
She is most interested in our organization. 
Romain Rolland, author of Jean Christo- 
phe, Cyrano de Bergerac; etc., also ex- 
pressed great pleasure at the existence of 
The National Student Forum. In his lit- 
tle garden at Villeneuve he and his father 
received Mr. Rothschild and Mr. Pratt, 
and though neither of our secretaries is 
very fluent in French, and M. Rolland can- 
not speak English at all, they conversed 
until late in the evening. Henri Barbusse, 
author of the most famous French war 
book “Under Fire”, whom they also visited, 
happened to be in prison at the time, so 
they were unable to see him. Suffice it 
to say that the entire trip was extraor- 
dinarily worthwhile. 

In the next issue we shall print an ar- 
ticle of Mr. Rothschild’s or Mr. Pratt’s deal- 
ing in greater detail with their visit, and 
bringing to us some of the inspiration 
which they themselves have received from 
their tour. 


Colleges who desire to entertain the 
foreign students should apply at once to 
The National Student Forum, 2929 Broad- 
way, New York. 


ling to take a public stand for liberal ideas 
as well as for common justice. 

The friends of Dr. Kornhauser will be 
glad to know that he has secured the posi- 
tion of professor of anatomy in the Medi- 
eal School of the University of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

The general subject of the exclusion of 
Jews from colleges has been treated at 
length by The Nation. 

Again condemning Harvard’s attempt to 
discriminate against Jews, The Nation of 
October 4th, calls it an example of the 
American “tendency to rush to a legisla- 
ture to pass laws, usually useless, in every 
temporary emergency.” The Jews, eager- 
ness for education is characteristic of “late- 
ly oppressed groups;” and is no more a 
menace than the superior scholarship of 
women which alarms the Phi Beta Kappa 
or the thirst for education among Negroes 
about which many Southerners are dis- 
turbed. 

The Nation’s editorial of June 14th, en- 
titled “May Jews go to College?” aroused 
much discussion with its charges of dis- 
crimination in Columbia and other colleg- 
es. Since then The Nation has published 
a story describing the restrictive law as 
it operated in the schools of czarist Rus- 
sia, and much evidence on the subject in 
letters from readers. 


The War Against 
Patriotism 


Extracts from a Speech by 
RALPH M. EASLEY 
Chairman of The National Civic 
Federation 


“Tf ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


When Colonel John McCrae wrote the 
war lyric which closes with these soul-stir- 
ring lines, he little dreamed that, within 
three years, so-called Americans could voice 
without protest such sentiments as: 


“Believing that all war is wrong, and 
that the arming of the nations, whether by 
land or sea or air, is treason to the spiri- 
tual unity and intelligence of mankind, I 
declare it to be my intention never to take 
part in war, offensive or defensive, in- 
ternational or civil, whether it be by bear- 
ing arms, making or handling munitions, 
voluntarily subscribing to war loans or us- 
ing my labor for the purpose of setting 
others free for war service.” 


This was a pledge signed by eighteen 
hundred men and women at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the World Peace Fel- 
lowship at Town Hall, New York, Novem- 
ber 30, 1921. The same pledge, in effect, 
is being audaciously advocated by many 
other organizations, notably the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Fredom 
of which Miss Jane Addams is president 
and Professor Emily G. Balch is secretary 
and which originated in international con- 
ferences at Zurich in 1919 and at Vienna 
in 1921. The leading spirits in those con- 
ferences, in addition to the Misses Addams 
and Balch, were Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
of England, and Frau Rosika Schwimmer, 
of Hungary, the latter’s notorious pro-Ger- 
man operations in this country being re- 
corded in the report of the New York Leg- 
islative Committee on Seditious Activities. 
In an address delivered at Washington in 
1920, Mrs. Lawrence stated: 

“T was an English delegate at the Inter- 
national Women’s Congress that met in 
Zurich in the summer of 1919. The most 
moving speech I ever heard in my life was 
given by a French woman. . Holding 
out both hands to a German delegate on the 
platform and drawing her close, she appeal- 
ed to the women in the audience to recog- 
nize and admit that women must have no 
enemy excepting war. Instantly, all the de- 
legates who were assembled from the twen- 
ty-two nations united in the League, rose 
to their feet and solemnly swore a vow nev- 
er again to support any war by direct or 
indirect help. Thus a great international 
strike of women against war was unani- 
mously agreed upon. This general strike 
has to be planned far ahead in every coun- 
‘OLY: ee Women speakers are being in- 
terchanged between countries for this cru- 
Sade, Monin 

The international strike, with its promise 
of world-wide bloodshed,advocated by the 
International Women’s Congresses, is al- 
ways a prominent feature in the demands 
of the extreme, radical labor organizations. 
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The National League of Women Voters, 
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at its convention in Baltimore, April 24, 
1922, adopted a resolution to the effect that 
“War should be declared a crime and out- 
lawed as such.” It war is a crime, then 
everyone who rallies to the deiense of his 
country in time of national perii is a crim- 
inal and the place for a criminal is either 
in jail or on the scaffold. We are sure, 
however, that this organization does not 
mean what its declaration implies for, if 
the country were attacked, it would doubt- 
less be among the first to rush to the colors 
as would the Federal Council of Churches. 


There are still other organizations join- 
ing in this cry for “Peace, peace; when 
there is no peace!” which are promoting 
schemes of a more mischievious character. 
After the adjournment of the Washington 
Conference, the National Council for Ke- 
duction of Armaments, the secretary of 
which is a Quaker and therfore a heredita- 
ry pacifist, his salary being paid by the A- 
merican Society of Friends, inaugurated a 
campaign to reduce the personnel of the 
Army and Navy. Im this it would have 
been successful had not President Harding 
interposed with a forceful message. And 
the fight is not yet over. 

Illustrative of the malign influence of 
some of these so-called “No More War” 
movements, the National Student forum 
(formerly the National Student Committee 
for Limitation of Armaments) has been in- 
duced to send to two hundred and thirty-five 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country, where it claims to represent 250,- 
000 students, a series of five placards on 
“The Causes of War.’ These productions, 
as a whole, constitute about as complete a 
set of Socialist and pacifist propaganda 
literature as has yet appeared. The first, 
to mention only one, pictures a gruesome, 
bloody wheel crushing the lives out of the 
masses, with the following inscription: 
“THE WHEEL OF WAR DRIVEN BY 
IMPERIALISM, NATIONALISM AND 
MILITARISM WILL TAKE ITS TOLL AS 
LONG AS ANY OF THESE EXISTS!” and 
adds: “There have been twenty significant 
wars in the last fifty years. Each has had 
a three-fold origin in these policies.” It 
would be interesting if these young men 
would explain in what way our war to free 
Cuba from the yoke of Spain was inspired 
in the slightest degree by what they call 
“imperialistic,” “nationalistic” or “militar- 
istic” motives! 

They may be surprised to hear that when 
some of them were in their cradles, Mark 
Hann, that “arch Wall Street promoter 
and profiteer,” was sitting up nights try- 
ing to keep us out of war with Spain and 
the “common people” were trying to drive 
us in. The following extract from one of 
H. H. Kohlsaat’s Saturday Evening Post 
articles, in which he describes a private in- 
terview with President McKinley at the 
White House, throws a flood of light upon 
our “militaristic” and imperialistic’? ambi- 
tions: 

“We sat on a large -crimson brocade 
lounge. McKinley rested his head on his 
hands, with elbows on knees. He was in 
much distress and said, ‘I have been through 
a trying period. Mrs. McKinley has been 
in poorer health than usual. It seems 
to me I have not slept over three hours a 
night for over two weeks. Congress is try- 
ing to drive us into war with Spain. The 
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Spanish fleet is in Cuban waters, and we 
haven’t enough ammunition on the Atlantic 
sea-coast to fire a salute.’ He broke down 
and cried like a boy of thirteen.” 


If in this rountry these pacifist move- 
ments can “entirely revise the educational 
curriculum for children” and “scrap all the 
school-books engendering national pride,” 
which, as boasted by Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence, is being done in Europe, then, in- 
stead of having 100,000 students enrolled 
in the military training units’ in our col- 
leges, we would soon have none. They 
would be taught that the uniform, instead 
of being a badge of honor, is one of dis- 
ONO Aertraxsitustacedics sientieweialcastane Gus mney, een eis 
...The Socialists are against war, against 
all battleships and forts, all armies and 
navies. They are also against the state 
militia and the police. Why? Not for rea- 
sons of humanity; not that ‘the are op- 
posed to the horrors of battle and the blood- 
shed of war, because they are not. In fact, 
they are in favor of those things and ex- 
pect to use them all with the same ferocity 
with which they were recently used in Rus- 
sia. What the Socialists are working for 
is a revolution of their own through which 
they shall destroy “capitalism,” including, 
of course, the capitalists, big and little, 
should they offer objection to being de- 
spoiled of their property ...........0ess 

But, one may ask, what does all this 
mean? Should we favor war just because 
the Sccialists, the Bolshevists, the pacifists, 
the Quakers and the “conscientious objec- 
tors” are against it? No, we should op- 
pose war with its train of miseries and 
horrors with all our might,—but only un- 
righteous war. Moreover, we should favor 
the reduction of armaments, but only to the 
point where our national safety would be 
unimperilled. With President Harding we 
should say: “The day might come when the 
naval and military forces generally could 
be further reduced but we must await fur- 
ther readjustments and more stable con- 
ditions.” 

The first step in any practical effort to 
reduce wars to the minimum consistent 
with national safety would be to examine 
throughly and expose to the country the 
tactics and objectives of all that motly 
crew whose machinations are threatening 
our institutions. As pointed out by Secre- 
tary Hughes in his recent speech at Ann 
Arbor, these elements, by reason of their 
vicious, false and violent attacks on the 
policies and motives of foreign peoples and 
governments, have become the chief men- 
ace to peace and they constitute the great- 
est war-provoking element in the world 
situation today. 
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A TEST FOR AMERICANISM 


If in all this maze of propaganda one be- 
comes confused as to what constitutes true 
Americanism, is not the real test to be found 
in the answer to this simple question: 
“Knowing all the horrors which occurred 
during and since the World War, would we, 
if confronted with the same situation that 
we faced in 1917, hesitate for one moment 
to do just what we did then?” There is 
only one answer: “We would not.” Many 
extreme pacifists, however, have already 
answered this question by openly condemn- 
ing our righteous participation in the World 
War. Those who have not spoken should 
be made to stand up and be counted. ...... 
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ON ALL SIDES 


The New Student will be glad to print 
comment and letters of all shades of opin- 
ion provided these are not more than 300 
words in length. Naturally precedence 
will be given to the letters of undergrad- 
uates. 


PACIFIST OR NOT? 


We print in this issue part of a speech of 
Mr. Easley’s, which attacks all pacifist or- 
ganizations including The National Student 
Committee for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. Mr. Easley asserts that pacifist 
groups are the “greatest war provoking 
element in the world situation today.” 

We print also an appeal to the students 
of America from Bertrand Russell to put 
and end to war, for he says America is the 
leader of the world; and an excellent edit- 
orial from the Amherst student calling 
upon the students of America to prepare 
themselves for leadership. 

How can students prepare themselves for 
leadership? There is only one way. Study 
the problems of your time with an open 
mind. Develop your personal philosophy 
and practise it upon these problems. A 
personal philosophy is not developed all at 
once any more than a boy grows up all at 
once. His skull grows first, then his hands 
and feet, then his legs and muscles, lastly 
perhaps his brain. So with our philosophy: 
It grows by settling one or two problems 
at a time. And the problem now before 
every American student is: 

“Are you a pacifist?” 
or do you agree with Mr. Easley and be- 
lieve that good can come from righteous 
wars? If so, 
“What is a Righteous War?” 

Mr. Easley does not define righteous 
wars, but we cannot shirk this responsibi- 
lity. It is from us, the college students, 
that the next war, even as the last, will 
demand leadership. What are we going 
to do? 

Our government has sent twelve cruisers 
to the Dardanelles. The straits are nar- 
row. It is unlikely that all twelve will 
manage to escape being hit by the bullets 
that are carelessly flying about. What will 
your attitude and the attitude of your fel- 
low students be? 
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I see you stand like greyhounds in the slip, 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 


Follow your spirit..... 


—Shakespeare, Henry V, Act III, Sc. 1. 


The editor earnestly hopes that all stu- 
dents, who read this, will suffer from se- 
vere indigestion for the next two or three 
days in order that they may be able to stay 
awake at night and have time to think 
over this problem and come to w decision. 


YOUTH TO THE RESCUE 


The New Student! Where is he? And 
how does he ditfer trom the old Adam? 
‘hey shake their fingers at us (hoary 
locks being unfashienable) and say ‘There 
is no new thing under the sun. Youth 
ever rebels at age. When you are old 
you will forget ycuy y.uthful idealisms 
and settle down.’ But the point is not 
wiat we shall d». when we are old, but 
wat we shail oo now. 

The world is calling upon its youth for 
aid and support. Up till now we have 
been merely sheltered, protected, trained. 
Now we are asked to serve. 

At one time the men turned to the wo- 
men said “leave your shelter and seclusion 
and come help us run the world”, the wo- 
men came and are now preeminent in cre- 
ating schools, parks and playgrounds, their 
influence is felt in all departments of life 
(so much so that we take it for gzanted). 

And now the world is turning to its 
youth saying “leave your seclusion and 
your games of ‘let’s pretend’ and help us 
run the world. We need your boldness 
and idealism, your high sevicusness, your 
hope, your capacity for enjoyment”. In 
India, in China, in Mexico, in Germany, in 
England, youth is contributing its quota. 
In Oxford there is a miniature “League of 
Metions Assembly” an] some of the stu- 
dents’ suggestions were brought up by 
Lord Robert Cecil in the real League of 
Nations and Cecil declared in the Assembly 
the source of his idea. 

We are beginning in America. Perhaps 
we have not yet reached the point where 
our students can make constructive sug- 
gestions leading to international or indus- 
trial peace. But at least we have constant- 
ly growing groups who are deeply inter- 
ested in the problems and study them sym- 
patheticaly. 15 colleges now have groups 
affiliated with the National Student For- 
um. More and more students are going in- 
to industry “to see what its like”. We 
shall print the experiences of several. 


THE DEMAND FOR 
INTELLIGENT LEADERSHIP 


Really great, worthwhile and permanent 
human achievements are always the out- 
growth of same dominating idea or pas. 
sion. As President Meiklejohn said in his 
opening chapel address, only as groups are 
carried away by such emotions does “some- 
thing happen.” 

‘ * OK 

In 1917 and 1918 America along with the 
other allied nations was obsessed with but 
a single passion—to win the war. Almost 
over night leaders arose in every field, a 
great many of them from the ranks of col- 
lege graduates and even undergraduates. 


‘there was no cause then to question the 
young men of America as to what they 
were striving for, what they considered 
worthwhile. Out of their splendid idealism 
there grew a passion for service to man- 
kind, for self sacritice, for splendid achieve. 
ment. During those two crucial years 
complex America was as near united in 
purpose as she can ever hope to be. 


But once the task undertaken was ac- 
complished a change swept over the world. 
‘the idealism of Russia’s once glorious at- 
tempt to overthrow tyranny was soon dis- 
sipated by unscrupulous class leaders until 
selfishness, greed and chaos reigned. Like- 
wise, what a few years ago was regarded 
by the world as simply love for, and loyal 
adherence to, French life and customs is 
now being interpreted by many as mean- 
ing that France is but seeking her own ad- 
vantages. And even the motives of the 
usually impartial and helpful England are 
looked upon with suspicion and distrust. 

As for America, signs of conflicting in- 
terests and continual discord become more 
in evidence daily. It is indeed quite some- 
time since this country has suffered so 
acutely from a lack of intelligent leader- 
ship. In fact what little leadership it does 
enjoy is of a decidedly mediocre variety 
and stimulated mainly by blind, selfish and 
prejudiced motives. There appears to be 
no thought of striving for any definite 
goal, no keen desire for accomplishing any- 
thing really worthwhile, no passion for 
great achievement either on the part of 
Congress, the major political parties, capi- 
tal or labor. 

There exists only one hope for relief 
from the present situation and that as the 
President* expressed it, is for every edu- 
cated man to. work on the task of discover- 
ing and formulating what the life of the 
American people is going to be in the years 
directly ahead. Into the turmoil and un- 
certainty of the present age, Amherst, as 
one of many American colleges should send 
men nurtured in excellence and imbued 
with a passion for unselfish service—men 
who have formulated for themselves a phi- 
lophy of life, neither too radical and theo- 
retical nor too conservative and reaction- 
ary, but one which is practically progress- 
ive. And in this philosophy they must 
have faith and according to it they must 
be prepared to live if America it to be 
led intelligently. 

* Meiklejohn, not Harding. 
From the “Amherst Student’. 


REPORTERS WANTED 


Students who are willing to act as re- 
porters for the New Student and to write 
up for our columns the events in their col- 
lege bearing upon the development among 
the ‘students of an interest in international 
economic and educational matters, and of 
a free and liberal spirit shown in such 
ways as discussion club meetings, workers’ 
education, curricular change, etc. please 
communicate at once with Amy S. Jen- 
nings, New Student, 2929 Broadway, New 
York. 
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Page Five 


Liberal Opinion Among French Students 


Soundings Here and There 


By C. Bougle 


Professor at 


“Which spiritual force is in the ascend- 
ancy among the youth of France: imperi- 
alism or pacifism?” 

Our friends from other lands often ask 
this question of us old professors who live, 
as it were, leaning upon youth. It is an 
alluring question and one which closely 
touches us all, for it is in the eyes of our 
young men and young women that we can 
pest discern the faint outlines of the fu- 
ture. 

Unfortunately it is especially difficult to 
give such a question an objective answer 
which shall be universally applicable and 
at the same time scientifically exact. In 
exploring the spiritual field, each one of 
us sees only a very small part, and even 
that part, he sees through his spectacles! 
In these matters one can hardly offer more 
than his persciial impression. IL hope, 
therefore, that | may be excused, if, seek- 
ing to bring a sincere contribution to this 
inquiry, | am led to speak u little of my- 
self and of the scope of my experience. 

a Se 

An experience wide enough, it would 
seem, and a position strategic enough to 
enable me to hear various responses. | not 
only teach the history of sucial economy at 
the Sorbonne, but I am also the director 
at the Ecole Normale Superieure of a cen- 
tre de documentation sociale. In addition, | 
give courses in sociology at the Ecoles Nor- 
males ‘Superieures of Saint Cloud and Fon- 
tenay (where the future masters and mis- 
tresses of our Ecoles Normales Primaires 
are trained); finally during. many years 
and up till this last year, I have been the 
examiner in philosophy of the candidates 
entering the Ecole Militaire of Saint Cyr 
(which trains the future officers of our 
regular army). 

I am thus connected—whether it be by 
examining or by teaching—with a great 
number of young people of very varied ori- 
gins and sympathies. But let me say at 
once that all these opportunities do not 
bring me very directly into contact with 
the subject which interests you most, that 
is, the political opinions of these young men 
and women. 

The political opinion of our students is 
the very thing we know least about. One 
might almost say that we expressly try 
not to know it. At the examination and all 
through the school year when we have con- 
ferences with the students and _ invite 
them to take part in the discussion, the 
most important thing is that each one— 
no matter what his personal preferences 
for catholicism or socialism, for national- 
ism or pacifism—should feel free to speak 
his own mind on a footing of absolute equal- 
ity. Besides which it is much easier for 
the professor to be really just and liberal 
if he ignores the political differences which 
might separate his students. Personally I 
should consider it rather indiscreet to ask 
one of my pupils to what party he be- 
longed. 
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pen that in the course of time we get a 
fair idea of the political tendencies of the 
young people whom we teach; we can be- 
sides learn with what groups they are af- 
filiated outside the class room, what news- 
papers they prefer, and what is their gen- 
neral course of action. 

On the basis then of this very varied ex- 
perience, I can say frankly that I see no 
cause for the anxiety which we hear 
troubles our friends in foreign countries: 
for my part I have seen nowhere any signs 
which might suggest that imperialism or 
militarism is gaining favor with the youth 
of Irance. 

* * * 

To tell the truth I have never met per- 
sonally in the university centers which | 
frequent, this “imperialist” and this ‘mili- 
tarist’”’ who are causing suv much disturb- 
unce, 

In all sincerity, I know no one who 
dreams, for example, of augmenting French 
ierritory by annexing against their will 
peoples torn from some other state. In 
the same way I know no one who wishes to 
give military power the precedence over 
civil power. No one, in short, who wishes 
to set up here what we used to call, not 
long since, the German ideal. 

“Nationalist?” That is another thing. I 
know, as a matter of fact, people who 
would put nothing above the interests or 
the glory of the natioin, and who, to safe- 
guard this glory or these interests, seem 
to count principaily upon force: it is very 
true that these gentlemen regard with a 
skeptical eye the League of Nations ahd 
all the juridical organization it tries to 
establish. Without doubt many of our 
young men share this skepticism; many are 
partisans of an “integral” nationalism. It 
is said that some of them would even go 
so far as to accept the return of a king if 
this were necessary to save the nation. 
They demonstrate their existence by en- 
rolling themselves in a group called the 
“Camelots du Roy.” This is a group which 
is certainly very far from possessing the 
power of the “Fascistes” in Italy or even 
of the “Consuls” in Germany. Neverthe- 
less these militants are active. They suc- 
ceed in holding imposing meetings them- 
selves, and in disturbing the meetings of 
others. I do not think, however, that it is 
necessary to accord them that political im- 
portance which some of our overseas 
friends seem to attribute to them. Other 
powerful national traditions—those that 
formed the core of the French revolution— 
bear heavily down upon integral national- 
ism and restrict its sphere of action. 

Would anyone like a startling proof of 
this? Our young nationalists like to enroil 
themselves in the “army” of the Camelots 
du Roy. But the real army—do they enter 
it in crowds as would be logical? Does a 
greater and greater number of candidates 
seek entrance to the Ecole of Saint Cyr as 
would be the case if militarism were in the 


In spite of this reservation, it must hap- ascendancy among the French bourgeoisie? 


What I, as entrance examiner, know very 
well, speaks directly to the contrary. To 
the great injury of the examination stan- 
dard, the difference between the number 
of candidates and the number admitted 
diminishes every year; and our Minister of 
War is not undisturbed about the situation. 
It is a little fact if you will: it is neverthe- 
less more eloquent than twenty of Maurras’ 
articles. 

I should add that among these candi- 
dates at Saint Cyr with whom I have come 
in contact, I do not feel at all the domi- 
nance of any brutal imperialist spirit. At 
least they are given all that is necessary 
to counteract, in all its forms, the instinct 
of irrational violence. 


I a'lude to the instruction in philosophy 
which is given every year in the prepara- 
tory classes of Saint Cyr. This instruc- 
tion does not concern itself only with ideas 
on the rights of man, the progress of demo- 
cracy, and the machinery for harmonious 
adjudication between nations, but it also 
implies a continual invitation to the effort 
of personal thought. What a difference be- 
tween this liberal induction and that drill 
ing and mechanising the soul which, as is 
well shown by the example of pre-war Ger- 
many, is the naturaletendency of real mili- 
tarism, 

This instruction in philosophy was in- 
augurated during the ministry of General 
André who liked to be known as a disciple 
of Auguste Comte. And General Sarrail, 
director of Infantry, saw to it that the pro- 
gram was punctually fulfilled. Since then 
doubtless other influences may have domi- 
nated the Minister of War. But philoso- 
phy has remained in the program of Saint 
Cyr. And although since the war every 
method of reducing the program has been 
tried, it is a remarkable fact that the cur- 
riculum still contains a subject which in 
its essence is the very ferment of liber- 
alism. 

eee 


Let us pass now to another category of 
students—very different from the preced- 
ing one in manner, method and spirit: I 
mean to say, the elementary students,— 
the category of the forgotten, one might 
say. For it is a remarkable thing that in 
most of the investigations of the spirit of 
young France—of which Agathon’s ifquiry 
was the prototype before the war—a great 
deal of trouble is taken to interview half 
a dozen young bourgeois students. Ag for 
the mass of the future teachers who labor 
obscurely in the Ecoles Normales, who 
deigns to lower himself to inquire into their 
opinions? Nevertheless these are they who 
in their turn will mould the great mass 
of the people; they who will give not only 
instruction but also education to millions 
of producers, workers and peasants, mil- 
lions who are the muscles of France and 
who aspire to be an ever greater and great- 
er part of her brain. In these strata is it 
imperialism or pacifism which is in the 
ascendancy? This is the most important 
thing of all to know and no one is in doubt 
about the answer. Decidedly the scale 
does not lean toward the side of imperial- 
ism. 

It may be well to examine this statement 
more carefully. Before the war when one 
spoke of the pacifism of our teachers, it 
amounted to an accusation of anti patri- 
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otism. This was an argument against the 
lay schools which the Catholic Church did 
not fail to use. The experience of the war 
has now shown up this calumny. Our 
teachers have amply proved by their atti- 
tude on the field of battle that they knew 
how to reconcile their democratic idealism 
with the duty of defending the attacked 
fatherland. They fell by thousands, in the 
front ranks, to prove the “efficacy,” as 
one might say, of what Ferdinand Buisson 
ealls the lay Faith. In taking this attitude, 
in giving this proof, they have denied noth- 
ing, abandoned nothing of the humani- 
tarian ideal which was their strength, and 
after the war, as before, it is in this ideal 
that they see and that they show the real 
tradition of France. 

They have just held at Havre a great 
syndicalist congress. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction apparently invited the Pre- 
fects to keep close watch on the teachers 
in order that they might not take part in 
the meetings to protest against the mili- 
taty service of 18 months. It was good to 
see what a hue and cry, what an insur- 
rection of spirit, this menace created! The 
delegates arose as one man and declared 


that no one could impose political opinions. 


upon them. They h&ve, as Charles Dulot 
said in “l’Information Sociale,” set up the 
professional spirit in opposition to the par- 
ty spirit. But this opposition is not their 
goal. To all who followed the debates of 
their Congress, it is clear that a certain 
policy alarmed or roused the indignation 
of the great majority of them: that policy 
which certain journalists like Pertinax who 
pretend to interpret the tendencies of the 
Bloc National, translate by saying ‘““‘We do 
not know how to use our strength.” The 
use of strength is exactly what our teacher's 
do not wish to indulge in; their undoubted 
preferences, today more than ever before, 
lean toward arbitration, rendered possible 
by what one of them who died in the 
trenches, Albert Thierry, called in his book, 
“f.a Societe democratique des Nations.” 

That these tendencies continue to domi- 
nate the primary schools, I can myself bear 
witness: having been called upon to par- 
ticipate in the organization of the instruc- 
tion in sociology which, at the suggestion 
of M. Lapie, director of primary education 
at the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
has just been installed as part of the pro- 
gram of the Ecoles Normales through which 
all our future teachers must pass. Thus I 
have the opportunity of being in close con- 
tact with the pupils of the Ecole Normale 
Superieure de Saint Cloud (from which will 
issue tomorrow or the day after tomorrow 
the professors who themselves will train 
future instructers). In the discussions 
which follow my lectures and those of the 
tutors, it goes without saying that all opin- 
ions are allowed free experssion, and that, 
as I indicated above in connection with my 
course at the Sorbonne, I make it a rule 
not to inquire into the political prefer- 
ences of such and such a questioner. All 
the same a professor, no matter how dis- 
creet he may be, feels very clearly, in the 
long run, where the sympathies of his stu- 
dents lie. I would stake my reputation 
that they do not lie exactly in the direction 
of imperialism or militarism! 

May I be permitted to offer, as proof, a 
personal incident? Last May, as vice-pres- 
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ident of the French League for “La De- 
fense des Droits de l’Homme et du Citoyen” 
(which has, I note in passing, about 100,000 
members) I decided to join a delegation 
which was going to return the visit the 
German pacifists had paid us. We were 
received in Berlin either at the home of 
Professor Einstein or of Mr. Van Gerlach, 
editor of the Weit am Montag. We spoke at 
the Reichstag, then in the workmen’s 
quarters of Berlin, and in the Ruhr. And 
we told the German democrats openly and 
sincerely on what terms co-operation be- 
tween us seemed desirable and possible. 

On our return, in the course of my lec- 
tures, I was led to speak at the Ecole de 
Saint Cloud on the League of Nations. I 
thought it would be appropriate to mention 
our journey and to explain why and how 
it was organized. Not only did I not per- 
ceive among my audience the slightest 
blame or disapproval but, on the contrary, 
a spontaneous unanimous burst of applause 
greeted the end of my recital. 

In truth the “imperialists” and even the 
“nationalists” among the youth of our ele- 
mentary schools, can be counted on the 
fingers: the great mass are as profoundly, 
as intensely, pacifist as it is possible for 
educators to be in any country in the world. 

“But,” you may say, “since the distinc- 
tion is so curiously clear cut in France, 
how about the secondary schools and the 
teachers there? It would seem probable that 
your intellectual and social leaders grow 
up in the lycees and colleges. And what 
are the ideals of these young people?” 

In this little world also, I have the op- 
portunity of dropping my plummet. To 
begin with, in the Association which the 
“Anciens Combattants de |l’Enseignement 
Superieur et Secondaire” formed on their 
return from the war, I have heard the con- 
versations of a number of these improvis- 
ed warriors who, after having passed 
through the fire, took up the burden of 
their scholastic work again, in preparation 
for their B. A. or Ph.D. examinations, and 
1 can assure you that ‘if there were one sen- 
timent which appeared to me to prevail 
among all, it was the horror of war. The 
combatant, who has proved himself, and 
who: has more reason than any one else to 
challenge the production of “cannon fod- 
der’ can express his sentiments on this 
point with more liberty and more authori- 
ty than those who “fought” in the rear, 
after the fashion of Leon Daudet. And 
whoever goes among them ascertains be- 
yond possible doubt that our “returned” 
students have not the slightest desire, as 
they say in their ex-poilu slang, “to put 
that stuff over again.” It is among these 
young heroes, of tried and proven courage 
that I have met the most decided friends 
of peace. 

“But when the two waves meet—when 
those who return from the front mingle 
with those who grew up in the lycees at 
the rear—what then is the dominant shade 
of thought?” 

Here again my post of observation seems 
to be well placed, for I work also at a Centre 
de Documentation Sociale in the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure at the rue d’Ulm—formerly 
directed by Ernest Lavisse at present under 
the guidance of Gustave Lanson. This is 
the school of the scholarship students of 
the University of Paris, where, selected by 


a most difficult competitive examination, 
most of the future professors at the Lycees 
and universities work together for three 
years. 

Only it must be confessed that if ever 
there was a milieu badly adapted to the 
investigations of the curious, this is the 
milieu. Variety and freedom of thought is 
the rule in this small and select group and 
a critical spirit ever ready to mock at es- 
tablished opinion remain as the only sacr- 
ed tradition. Quite recently the “Revue 
francaise” organized an inquiry on the 
same subject with which we are occupied: 
“Where is the new generation headed?” 
Among others two of the students at this 
school were interviewed. They replied that 
the very thing that was lacking in schools 
today is a “unity of spirit.” 

All the same there are dominant ten- 
dencies which are manifested in the for- 
mation of various groups. And if I may 
judge, these groups by their actions, ‘1 may 
say positively that neither among them is 
“reaction” close to a triumph. 


The Protestants, it goes without saying, 
are liberal practically by definition. They 
most often reconcile “Faith and Life’—to 
borrow the title of M. Doumergue’s review 
—in their attempt to make democracy, 
which includes pacifism, a living ideal. But 
the Catholics are not far behind. They also 
have established “sociological centers’’— 
which recently merited the eulogies of M. 
Max Turmann—where, with the young 
workers, they conduct inquiries on the eco- 
nomic and political problems of the day. 
Among these “Catholic centers” one often 
meets those trained in the “Jeune Republi- 
que.” In fact it is almost the same group 
as the old “Sillon” (recently dissolved by 
the Pope) of which Mare Sangnier, at 
present a deputy from Paris, is still the un- 
questioned leader. Everyone knows the ex- 
cellent courage which Mare Sangnier mani- 
fested in Parliament and at other meet- 
ings, in proclaiming -the necessity of 
Franco-German political co-operation: His 
young friends are proselytes at once ardent 
and disciplined. It was they who had the 
honor to be the first in Paris to organize 
Congresses and meetings where Germans, 
like Foerster or Count Kessler, who had 
given proof of their pacifist democratic ar- 
dor, were allowed to speak without the 
slightest interruption. 

The “laity” on their side, organize them- 
selves to work with no less energy than the 
Protestants and Catholics. And most often 
their attitude takes the form of socialism. 
Some of our young people, as it happens, 
go to the extreme. I am assured, for ex- 
ample, that there are some communists at 
the Ecole Normale. But it seems that the 
most active and powerful group is that of 
the orthodox socialists, who invoke the name 
of Jaurés. They provide contributors for 
the “Vie Socialiste,” orators for mass meet- 
ings, documents for the militant syndical- 
ists, and finally they are organizing a 
course to teach socialism. Since last win- 
ter they have arranged meetings at the 
Hotel des Societes Savantes, where Van- 
derwelde gave a lecture on “Collectivism,” 
Leon Blum one on the “Singular School,” 
and Paul Boncour on the “Armed Nation;” 
and I can testify that it was not exactly 
a spirit of imperialism or militarism tnat 
vibrated through the eager audience, 


How many other examples might I not 
add to this! How many meetings have we 
not held this past winter,—those of “La 
Ligue des Droits de Homme,” those of the 
“Ligue de la Republique,” those of “l’Union 
pour la Societe des Nations,” those of the 
“Ligue internationale democratique de la 
jeunesse: all manifestations which drew 
together hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of enthusiastic auditors. They could not 
of course succeed without the co-operation 
of the young people and their success 
proves that youth more than ever realizes 
the danger which a national tendency to 
reaction would bring down upon the Re- 
public and upon France herself. 


xe * 
Here, then, are the few facts, “lived 
through,” which I can cite. And here, af- 


ter the few soundings I have been able t» 
take, are the specimens my lead has brought 
up to me. These shells which come from 
the depths of a human ocean—the ocean of 
French thought—hold them to your ear: I 
hardly think that you will hear a tumult 
of warriors, cries of hate, or appeals to the 
force of arms... 


Oxford and Cambridge 
Expand 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION POSSIBLE 
POR PEOPLE 


The historic English universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in 1918 found that 
they were not able to support themselves. 
they therefore made application to Par- 
liament for public grants of money. 

Before granting the request the govern- 
ment felt it necessary to make a careful 
investigation to see how much money was 
really needed. A Royal Commission was 
appointed with full power of inquiry. 

Its report which was published last 
spring is of interest to students every- 
where because it states among other things 
how the university is of value to the state 
and why the state should assist it. 

It does not inquire specifically into the 
curriculum or the point of view taught 
at the universities. It does not ask for 
certificates of loyalty. Our Vice-President 
Calvin Coolidge, said on May 5th, before 
the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools: “The main em- 
phasis of our educational institutions 
should be put on the soundness of the 
fundamental principles of free institutions 
....Self government, the rule of the 
people, is a finality. It is the theory of 
our constitution...Colleges...were found- 
ed to support government. If they fail 
in that, they fail in one of their chief 
purposes.” 

This ideal of a college which incidentally 
was also held by imperialist Germany, was 
not the ideal of the Royal Commission. 

In inquiring whether the university was 
of use to the state, the commission asked 
what services it rendered to the people. It 
remarks that more and more scholars are 
leaving the study “Literae Humaniores” 
and devoting themselves to modern history 
and economics. Even before the war the 
Modern History School was. the largest of 
all the Oxford Schools and in 1920-21 it had 
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5384 candidates for the final exam as a- 
gainst 225 in 1918-14. The study of science 
in Cambridge has also greatly increased. 
Classics are on the wane but still hold their 
own. The Commission does not seem to be 
perturbed about the desire of the students 
for purely modern studies but it does ex- 
press the hope that Oxford will not develop 
into a “Humanities” and Cambridge into a 
“Science” University. “Both universities 
and both sets of studies would suffer in- 
tellectual and moral impoverishment. The 
great value of the universities is the jux- 
taposition, intellectually and socially, of 
the best minds in diverse subjects and the 
constant interaction of the Humanities and 
Science on one another.” p. 45 


The value of the university to the stu- 
dent has been greatly increased not only by 
providing him with instruction in those sub- 
jects which he desires to study but also by 
extending the tutoral system. The univer- 
sity gives lecture courses. The colleges 
maintain tutors who teach and read with 
small groups of students, covering the 
ground of the lectures and giving practi- 
cally individua] instruction. (The colleges 
correspond somewhat to our Residence 
halls). Very often the tutors who are usu- 
ally doing research work are resident in 
the same colleges as the students and this 
intimate man to man contact creates an in- 
terest in the work, a seriousness of endea- 
vor, and a thrilling feeling of seeking know- 
ledge with a goodly company which is often 
totally lacking in purely lecture courses. 


The universities maintain and the Com- 
mission admits that the tutorial system is 
the most valuable part of the education of- 
fered, but it is also the most expensive. 
Either the number of tutors must be in- 
creased or they must devote more time to 
teaching and less to research. So far it 
has been the research that has suffered 
and the commission strongly advocates a 
larger endowment in order that there may 
be more time for “forwarding the growth 
of new thought and knowledge” p. 38. 

“If complaint is made that education at 
Oxford and Cambridge costs more per man 
than elsewhere, one reason is that the un- 
dergraduate gets more teaching in return 
for his money.”.... 

The cost, however, has led to the sugges- 
tion that the universities should no longer 
offer their educational facilities to “pass 
men,” that is, to men who are pursuing an 
ordinary varied college course without tak- 
ing the special honor courses of the various 
schools. “Pass men” correspond practi- 
cally to the ordinary American undergra- 
duate. The Commission, however, advises 
the retention of these men—they “are much 
more serious students than they used to 
be... In many men, ability of a genuine 
kind, but not suited to specialization, re- 
quires a more general education than that 
afforded by an Honours course.” p. 42 

Besides services to the undergraduates, 
the universities have greatly increased 
their service to the community at large. 
Extension lecture courses were begun by 
James Stuart of Cambridge in 1873. His 
idea was a “peripatetic university’? which 
should give systematic education to busy 
adults. The idea has lately been greatly 
extended by both universities. An “exten- 
sion center” is formed and books are col- 
lected bearing on the subjects to be studied. 
The lecturers are sent from the university. 
The ideal is to have a course of 10 or 12 
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lectures but often it is impossible for the 
university to supply so many. 

The average attendance at these lectures 
is about 200 but they vary according to 
the size of the community from 30 up to 
as many as 1,000. The majority of people 
attending seem to be from the middle class 
and there are many more women than men. 

After the lecture, classes are held but 
very few people attend these and still few- 
ev present themselves for the exam which 
is given at the end of the course. These 
courses as far as the university is concern- 
ed are entirely self supporting. 


Perhaps the most interesting piece of ex- 
tra mural work done by the universities is 
the university tutorial classes given in con- 
nection with the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation. These classes aim to give to 
non college people the special instruction 
and guidance provided for students taking 
honor courses in the universities. Each 
class consists of not more than 32 men and 
women who agree (a) to study a subject 
chosen by themselves under a teacher of 
high qualification supplied by a university 
joint committee (consisting of an equal 
number of university and working class re- 
presentatives) for a period of three suc- 
cessive years, (b) to hold 24 meetings of 
two hours each in each year,‘and (ce) to do 
the necessary reading and satisfy the teach- 
er in essay work. 

The local expenses for rent, lighting, 
heating, class secretary, etc., are boine by 
the students who pay a small fee. The ex- 
pense of tutors, salaries, traveling, books, 
etc., is borne partly by the university and 
partly by grants from the Board of Educa- 
tion and local authorities. 

The Commission finds however that these 
extra-mural activities “suffer to some ex- 
tent from the fact that they are regarded 
generally as a ‘side show’ or an appendage 
(p. 123) of the universities.” They should 
be regarded as an “essential part of the 
normal work of a university.” It is obvi- 
ously impossible to bring any great number 
of adults to the university. “Consequently 
the great mass of the people must mainly 
depend for university education on extra- 
mural instruction.” 


The calm assumption of the Commission 
that university education should be brought 
to the “great mass of the people” is parti- 
cularly interesting at a time when a reduc- 
tion in educational expenditure is being ad- 
vocated by the government. A recent vote 
in the House of Commons expressed the 
opinion of the people on this subject. They 
decidedly negatived the reduction. This 
vote though against the government was 
not held to express ‘fa lack of confidence” 
—it was merely a statement of the wishes 
of the people. 

In addition to these services, the Com- 
mission explains that the students them- 
selves are of much greater value to the 
community than they used to be in the good 
old days when their chief occupations were 
drinking and “ragging”’ the dons. 

“We understand that of recent years the 
intellectual activity among the body of un- 
dergraduates has been very remarkable, a- 
mone its features are a wide-spread inter- 
est in social questions, an increase in socie- 
ties for discussion, speculation and study, 
and for literature. music and drama, and an 
increasing connection with many activities 
of the outside world. If in some cases these 
unduly interrupt work, the educational ad- 
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vantages on the whole more than counter- 
balance the disadvantages; a many sided 
preparation for the world into which the 
students are about to enter is constantly 
going on under favorable conditions.” 
“Their (the students) importance to the na- 
tion as a whole, and the value of what they 
acquire at Oxford and Cambridge by way 
of preparation for life are much greater 
even than in the past.” 

The Commission, having pointed out the 
value of the universities and having care- 
fully examined their financial status re- 
commends that the state give an annual 
grant to each university of £110,000—an in 
erease of 266% over the present state al- 
lowance. 


’Sconset School of 
Opinion 


THIRST FOR THOUGHT 


Two thousand would-be Harvard stu- 
dents, unable to find lodgings, roamed the 
streets of Cambridge all one night. This is 
but one example of the sudden extraordi- 
nary desire of youth to learn. 

On September 25th, Harry Haffner, a 
Polish boy of fifteen, went to a Brooklyn 
Court and accused his father of keeping 
him out of school. Harry’s father wanted 
him to deliver dry goods from the parental 
store but Harry was bent upon getting an 
education. 

America which has the largest educa- 
tional facilities in proportion to its popula- 
tion of any country in the world, cannot be- 
gin to supply the demand of its youth. How 
surprised Shakespeare would be if he could 
see scholars begging in court to be sent to 
the class room instead of “creeping like 
snail to school” in the orthodox unwilling 
manner. In fact, our students seem to 
have gotten to the point where they do not 
even enjoy the long summer vacation. 
Summer schools are thronged. The eager 
students listen to the professor, who, but a 
short time since, was a butt for jests, with 
their mouths wide open and their fountain 
pens flowing freely. They even remember 
afterwards what he says and are quite apt 
to apply it in their daily lives (i. e, a 
young student thoroughly imbued with a 
certain notion of heredity claimed that it 
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was useless to scold him for spelling badly 
as neither his mother nor his father had 
been able to master the art, and the dis- 
ability was inherited). 

What is it that these throngs expect to 
get out of the professor to whom they listen 
so carefully? They seldom have any ideas 
on their own account. It almost seems as 
though they expected the professor to go 
into a trance and produce some sort of in- 
tellectual ectoplasm which they could 
photograph and carry away with them. The 
idea seems to be that there is something 
tremendously valuable to be gotten out of 
school and college. The rush to our uni- 
versities resembles the rush to the gold 
fields of California. The miners expected 
to dig through a great deal of dirt in order 
to get a little gold, and the students expect 
to wade through a great deal of rubbish in 
the curriculum in order to get the precious 
stuff at the bottom. And this is where 
the joke come in—a great many of them 
pan dirt and never find the gold. But the 
fever is in their blood and they keep right 
on looking. 

But sometimes these seekers claim that 
the gold is being wilfully -withheld from 
them. The students at Barnard and at 
other colleges have asked for an almost 
complete revision of the curriculum. They 
lay claim, as it were, to a rich gold mine 
which is not being worked because the title 
to the mining rights is not clear. That 
which is controversial, is often frowned up- 
on at our institutions of learning. 

There was, however, one school held this 
summer which openly advertised itself as 
dealing with controversial matters. It was 
Frederic C. Howe’s “School of Opinion” at 
Siasconset, Nantucket. Here were gath- 
ered students ranging from Vassar under- 
graduates to the Editor of the Baltimore 
Sun and ex-Governor Garvin of Rhode Is- 
land, a delightful white haired gentleman 
over 70 years old; and lecturers ranging 
from Edward G. Conklin, Princeton Profes- 
sor of Biology to Roger Baldwin of the 
Civil Liberties Union. 

The World We Live In was the general 
subject of study. The world was looked 
at from a biological, psychological and his- 
torical point of vantage till the poor de- 
crepit thing must have blushed at so close 
a scrutiny. Current events in Russia, In- 
dia, South America were set forth. Ex- 
periments in education and co-operation 
were discussed. Literature was shown as 
part of history. And all this was present- 
ed by some of the greatest experts in 
America. Robert Morss Lovett of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and editor of The New 
Republic, Everett Dean Martin, Director of 
the People’s Institute, James Harvey Robin- 
son, author of The Mind in the Making, 
James G. McDonald, Chairman of the For- 
eign Policy Association, Lewis Gannett, 
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associate editor of The Nation (which has 
perhaps the largest collection of original 
documents relating to Russia and the Car- 
ibbean, existing in this country), Harry 
W. L. Dana and many others. 

The School was especially original in the 
intimacy existing between student and in- 
structor. In fact as the lecturers went to 
one another’s performances, it was difficult 
to tell who was an instructor and who 
wasn’t. And if Mr. Dana asked Mr. Gan- 
nett a particularly complicated question at 
the evening conference, it was easy to guess 
how the afternoon tennis had come out. 

It is almost impossible to express in such 
short space the patient, painstaking way in 
which these men are trying to solve the 
problems of our industrial civilization. Two 
points, however, which were _ specially 
stressed, may be useful to the members of 
The National Student Forum. One relates 
to our thinking, the other to our knowledge. 
The results of our thinking, i. e. our opin- 
ions, do not arise from facts logically ar- 
ranged by our minds. We do not think with 
our minds only, but with our whole person- 
ality, our prejudices and our past experi- 
ences. This is proven by modern experimen- 
tal psychology. To learn the truth, we must 
discount not only our prejudices but our 
preferences and experiences. (If, for ex- 
ample, the only two Germans we ever knew 
were fat and had bad tempers, we should 
not consider that as evidence that Germans 
are characterized by obesity and violence of 
temper). Discount your experience and 
even that of your elders. 

The second point to remember is that we 
don’t know it all. We don’t know how our 
body, our mind, or our government works. 
There is a subconscious mind to be reckon- 
ed with and methods of government and of 
imperialization which we don’t know. 
Among these may be mentioned the control 
of foreign debts (American citizens control 
the debts of practically all Central Amer- 
ican and some South American countries), 
and the control of cable and radio commu- 
nication. Whoever controls these, practi- 
cally controls the countries concerned. 
Keep your eyes and ears open. 

Let it suffice to say that the school was 
immensely worthwhile and that next year 
Mr. Howe is anxious to have The National 
Student Forum co-operate with him. Stu- 
dents are asked to suggest the names of 
authors and speakers whom they would like 
to hear. Every effort will be made to se- 
cure these men and women. This summer 
the speakers asked were generous in giving 
their time and thought, and the 250 stu- 
dents who heard them were most apprecia- 
tive. It is hoped that next year each group 
connected with The National Student For- 
um will be able to send at least one dele- 
gate to this most remarkable school. 


COMMISION OFFERED 

Students who are willing to act as a- 
gents for the paper please apply also to 
the same address. Subscription is $1.00 
per year and the agent receives a 25% 
commission. The paper promises to have 
interesting articles. We have already re- 
ceived articles from Georg Brandes, George 
Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, and 
others are promised from equally interest- 
ing and prominent writers. Students here 
and abroad are also contributing unusually 
interesting material. 


